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SCENES OF THE SEASON ; 


OR, OLD CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN A NEW LIGHT, 
BY M. P. HAYNES, ESQ. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ And well our Christian sires of old 
Lov'd when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought brignt Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

* * * * * * 
All hail’d, with uncontroll'd delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down."—Srir W. Scort. 


Time—the ceaseless traveller—has nearly 
reached another stage upon the road to eternity. 
Another year of fortunes made, of hearts bro- 
ken, of tears shed, and of wrinkles carved, 
has almost closed. The joys and the fatigue, 
of the few ancient festivals which still remain, 
are over —we have enjoyed the ‘‘ Michaelmasse 
goose,” which was strangely called “ the em- 
blem of meere modestie,” and the palate al- 
teady inclines to the “ Christmasse capon,” and 
to that 


“Exalted pye, whose high renown, 
Danes, Dutchmen, Russians, with applauses crown.” 


Soon will the rustic mummers, in strange and 
unsightly habiliments, unwittingly perpetuate, 
by their pranks, a remnant of the ancient 
Saturnalia ; and when the grave folk of the 
village look slightingly on their grotesque evo- 
lutions, they will not know, that mumming was 
erst the practice, every Christmas, in the king’s 
court, and in the halls of lords and of squires. 
A law against mumming was passed by Henry 
VIII., but in 1348, “ eighty tunics of buck- 


ram, forty-two vizors, and a great variety of 


other whimsical dresses,” were provided to 
make ‘“‘ mummers” at the court of the great 
Edward the Third. Ata much later period, 
‘the squires’ wardrobe was ransacked for 
dresses of all kinds.” Corks were burnt to 
blacken the faces of the fair, or to give them 
deputy mustachios; and every member of the 
family, except the squire himself, underwent 
some strange transformation. 

Soon shall we feel the warmth of the yule- 
log !—soon will its blaze shed brightness on 
our hearths, and light up pleasure in our 
hearts. And yet, how much has this ancient 
custom declined! Few are the houses in which 
the master now says, as he did of old, 

“ Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Chrisimas-log to the firing, 
While my good dame, she 


Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.” 


But in the cold north, where the greatest por- 
tion of old Christmas customs still lingers, the 
log of the season will yet be selected—the 
largest and most cross-grained elm block that 
can be found will be chosen,—and music will 
attend the lighting of it— 

“As the psaltries play 


That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending.” 


It is true that the ancient “ Lord of Misrule,” 
or “‘ master of merry sports,” no longer reigns, 
as formerly, ‘in the house of every nobleman 
of honour or good worship, were he spiritual 
or temporal ;” the baker no longer presents the 
children of his customers with the yule-dough, 


or baked baby of paste; plumb porridge has 
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fallen into disuetude, and the cook may now 
neglect to have the ‘‘ Hackin,” or great sau- 
sage, boiled before day-break, without incur- 
ring the anciently enforced penalty of being 
“seized by the arms of two young men, and 
run round the market-place till she was ashamed 
of her lazyness.”’ 

The misanthropist gourmand, when he looks 
back upon the revelry of Christmas in the olden 
time, may exclaim— 

“ Gone are those olden days of yore, 
When Christmas was a high day, 


Whose sports we now shall see no more— 
*Tis turned into Good Friday.” 


If such a lugubrious mirth-seeker would cease 
to judge of Christmas jollity only by an at- 
tempted comparison of them with joys which 
he never felt or shared, he would soon discover 
that England’s Christmas is still sufficient to 
make the indwellers of the isle proud of the 
larders and of the hospitality of Englishmen. 
The boar’s head, encircled with rosemary and 
bays, and with a pippin gracing his tusks, 
whilst a lemon reposes in his mouth, no longer 
grins ghastly on our festal board; but have we 
not far daintier substitutes? But, in fact, it 
seems on all hands agreed, that at Christmas, 
abundance yields to delicacy, and the substan- 
tial edibles which are the glory of a truly 
English eater, gain an ascendancy in every 
well-stored home (alas, that it should be of 
such brief duration!) over the forward arro- 
gance of Indian curries, or the coquettish in- 
stability of the fripperies of an insinuating 
French cuisine. Moreover, the cheer of the 
season derives ‘something more exquisite still,” 
from the ideas of companionship, of friends, 
and of home, with which it is so entwiningly 
surrounded. Hk is indeed to be pitied who, 
on Christmas day, is compelled to dine alone ! 
Life must be a perfect wilderness to him, for 
whom it provides no companion in this season 
of holy commemoration and of social enjoy- 
ment. <A being thus isolated, though sur- 
rounded with wealth, must be insolvent as 
regards the luxury of the mind; and unless 
abandonment has closed his heart to the feelings 
of friendship and of love, his misery is scarcely 
exceeded by that of the poor outcast of fortune, 
who may want a Christmas dinner, but has a 
companion in his destitution. Or when years 
of bereavement have passed over the head of 
some imprudent or devoted one—when Christ- 
mas after Christmas has spoken to him loudly 
in his solitude, of the follies which have left 
him thus lonely—when memory paints, in tints 
of merited brightness, the charms of the circle 
in which he once moved, and of which he was 


against him the portals to preferment—to friend- 
ship, to the tenderness of a sister’s affection, 


and to the wider circle of blessings which sur- |}: 


rounds a parent’s home—how blithely must 
the carol sound in his ears, and how voluptu- 
ously must its sweet notes thrill through his 
frame, when at length that Christmas has ar- 
rived, which is the ‘‘ herald of great joy,” and 
which, if it will not restore him to his long 
vacant place in the circle of his family, or of 
former friends, will at least see him, and one 
well worthy of his love, engaged in laying, 
broad and deep, the foundations of the fabric 
of future felicity to themselves, and to all whom 
they call their own. 

These reflections do but ill assort with the 
Christmas pleasures of a coarser kind, of which 
we have become the celebrants. A short 
stroll through London, a brief visit to the 
market-place of any town, or even to the lath- 
windowed shop of the village butcher, will 
show, that in 1841 Christmas is still much 
like what it was, when Poor Robin described 
it one hundred and sixty-four years ago:— 

“ Now grocers’ trade is in request, 

For plums and spices of the best; 

Good cheer doth with this month agree, 
And dainty mouths must sweet ned be. 
Mirth, with gladness, doth abound, 

Aud strong beer in each house is found ; 
Minced pies, roast beef, with other cheer, 
Aud feasting, doth conclude the year.” 

Various are the shifts which poverty makes to 
secure its Christmas feast. ‘To the man with 
money, money comes; and from no one is so 
much, comparatively speaking, unprofitably, 
if not unjustly, extorted, as from him who has 
the least to lose. Of this, the ‘* Christmas 
geese and gin clubs,” held in the metropolis, 
and other towns, are signal proofs. By paying 
so much weekly, the members of these clubs 
secure to themselves “a goose and a bottle of 
gin” for dinner on Christmas day. Their first 
loss is, that they pay more than the market 
price for the said goose; their second, and far 
greater loss is, that on each of the six or ten 
nights before Christmas, on which they go to 
the public house to pay their subscription, they 
spend something, which will, ere the close of 
the club, probably amount to nearly, or quite 
as much, as the stated price of the desired bird 
and its accompanying flagon. A moment's 
reflection will exhibit the true tendency of this 
fictitious prudence, and of this specious delu- 
sion, which is practised under the plea of per- 
sonal comfort and domestic economy. In 
reality, the practice amounts to a man lending 
his money,*and paying an enormous interest 
to the borrower, in order that he, the lender, 
may receive the—by no means inappropriate, 


the pride—when conscience tells him that his 
errors have been the bars which have kept.closed 


—present of a goose, in lieu of his lent 
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money. Those who flock to these geese 
clubs, pay a poor compliment to their wives ; 
for, infact, they tell them that the landlord 
of a tavern knows better how to guard their 
money, and to furnish their table, than they 
do,—a_ reflection upon their housewifery, 
upon their honesty, ability, and affection, which 
is more likely to occasion jars and quarrels 
than to promote the happiness of the Christmas 
festival. 

But let us turn from this folly of the present 
time, to the customs of other days, which lin- 
ger with us still. We mean to the use of boughs 
and slips of evergreen, which 


deck the unused candlesticks, 
And pictures haaging by the wall.” 

The origin of this custom is not clear. By 
some it is supposed to have been suggested by 
the frequent figurative expressions in holy 
writ, relative to the ‘“* Branch of Righteous- 
ness,” &c. Others are of opinion that these 
boughs were used in commemoration of the 
first Christian church which was erected in 
Britain, and which consisted of ‘* wrythen 
wands,” or branches. Others again, with Dr. 
Chandler, derive the custom from a Druidical 
practice, by which ‘‘the houses were decked 
with evergreens in December, that the spirits 
of the groves might repair to them, and remain 
unnipped with frost, until a milder season had 
renewed the foliage of their favourite abodes, 
in which worship was so fervently offered.” 


The old churches of England contain in their 
records, very ancient entries “for holy and 
joye at Christmasse.” Not only were these 
boughs hung in the old oak pews, and inserted 
in the quaint carvings and grotesque figures in 
the churches, but even the fountains and pub- 
lic buildings were similarly furnished. In 
houses the practice was general— 

“The windows, mantels, candlesticks, and shelves, 

Quarts, pints. decanters, pipkins, basons, jugs, 

And other articles of household ware, 

The verdant garb confess.” 

No reason is assigned for the ancient conti- 
nuance of these boughs in the houses until 
Good Friday, upon which day they were al- 
ways removed. It is not improbable, that in 
the times so prolific in signs and emblems, this 
removal of faded branches had some far-fetched 
allusion to the great Calvary event of that day, 
so solemn in the Christian dispensation. But 
whatever might have been the origin, or the 
purpose of these decorations, a strange use 
was somewhat profanely made of a reference to 
them, by which it is shown that the art of puf- 
fing is no novelty. A “Carol,” published in 
1729, “dedicated to Queen Caroline and the 
Princess Carolina, and all the Royal Family,” 
traces the use of green boughs at Christmas to 


“the bush of thorn,” mentioned in Deuter- 
onomy, chap. 33, v. 16; and then, with more 
adroitness than poetry, the writer, who was a 
dealer in tea, says— 

“ That ‘bush of thorn’ appears to me, 

The same that yields best Peko-tea.” 

On reference to some of the old Roman Ca- 
tholic works, these boughs are looked upon as 
emblems of the victory achieved by the Re- 
deemer’s coming, over the dynasty of the 
powers of sin, and as apt symbols of the ever 
verdant hope which sheds its cheering lustre on 
the Christian’s path. But apart from these 
researches, it is pleasant when ‘“‘ Nature puts 
her deepest livery on,” and when, amidst the 
season’s desolation, no flowers are seen but those 
of the dead nettle, the coltsfoot, the black 
hellebore, which may occasionally be disco- 
vered, even beneath vegetation’s temporary 
shroud of snow—it is pleasant then, to gaze 
upon the evergreen, which seems to tell that 
spring is coming; or which, to the more seri- 
ous, may speak, as its colours fade, of the 
fleeting nature of man’s pleasures, and even of 
his own mutability, as, anciently, a warning 
voice occasionally whispered in the ears of 
monarchs at their banquets, that they were 
mortal. 

To compensate the reader for the solemn 
conclusion of this paper, our next shall be 
devoted to the blithesome ‘‘Carol,’’ and the 
welcome misletoe, beneath the white berries 
of which so many a coy maiden has felt her 
face grow red. 


CHATSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 
(With an Engraving in No. VII.) 


The principal approach to this “ Palace of 
the Peak,” as it has been justly designated, is 
guarded by a neat lodge, near the New Inn 
of the pleasant village of Edensor, in the 
church of which repose the mortal remains of 
the first Earl of Devonshire, under a splendid 
alabaster monument. From this entrance into 
the park the road ascends to a high point of 
ground, from which Chatsworth and its sur- 
rounding scenery are first beheld. Descending 
from this elevated situation, and approaching 
the river Derwent, the house is seen to great 
advantage; behind it, rises the noble amphi- 
theatre of 

“ Majestic woods of every vigorous green, 

Stage above stage, high waving o’er the hills ;” 
and extending to the remote and barren Peak by 
a succession of delightful woody scenery, com- 
bines to produce an imposing and magnificent 
effect. About a quarter of a mile from the 
house, the road is carried over the river by an 
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elegant stone bridge, of three arches, built by 
Paine, and said to be designed by Michael 
Angelo. For nearly a mile from the bridge 
the Derwent is expanded in breadth by means 
of a stone weir, over which the stream is pre- 
cipitated, and forms a cascade highly orna- 
mental to the Park, which is about eleven 
miles in circumference, beautifully diversified 
with hill and dale, wood and water, and stocked 
with Spanish and south down sheep, cattle, and 
fifteen hundred head of fallow and brown deer. 

The modern hall was erected by the first 
Duke of Devonshire, under the direction of 
Talman, the comptroller of the works to Wil- 
liam III., and architect of Denham House, 
Gloucestershire, and old Thoresby House in 
Nottinghamshire. In 1692 the works were 
surveyed by Sir Christopher Wren, by whom 
it is thought the designs were furnished for 
two of the fronts. The entire conception of 
the architect and his noble patron has only 
been completed by the present Duke, who, 
availing himself of the talent of Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville, has added an elegant northern wing 
and several other buildings; exclusive of 
which, the structure consists of four nearly 
equal sides, with an open quadrangular court. 
The sides of the court have open balconies, 
guarded by stone balustrades, which are divided 
into different sections, by twenty-two interven- 
ing parts, forming pedestals, on which are 
placed stone busts of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the reign of Queen Anne. 
The principal front is highly ornamented; it 
is rich without being tawdry, well propor- 
tioned, light and elegant in appearance; the 
other sides, though not equal to this, conspire 
to produce an impression favourable to the 
ability of Talman. 

The principal entrance on the west, is by a 
flight of steps to a terrace, which extends the 
whole length of the building; the south front 
is approached by a double flight of steps, from 
which the visitor is conducted to the spacious 
Great Entrance Hall. This apartment is paved 
with mosaic work, in black and white marble ; 
the approach to the staircase lies between two 
rock of variegated marble; the steps are of 
rocks amethyst, ornamented with richly gilt 
balustrades, and the walls and ceiling are 
richly adorned with paintings, by Verrio or 
his assistant Laguerre. These artists and Sir 
James Thornhill, who was a disciple of the 
same school, were almost exclusively employed 
in painting the walls and ceilings of Chatsworth 
House, and the visitor becomes wearied with 
the monotonous repetition of the meretricious 
productions of men, who sacrificed nature and 
truth to the folly and fashion of their times, 


of changes on gods and goddesses, saints and 
sinners, without taste or feeling, whilst splendid 


colouring is made to supply the place of elevated 
design and grandeur of conception. 
From the entrance hall the visitor passes in- 
to a long gallery, which is one of the most at- |’ 
tractive and interesting in Chatsworth. Nearly 
a thousand original sketches by the most emi- 
nent Flemish, Yenetian, Spanish, and Italian 
masters cover its walls, and form an assem- 
blage of drawings which can hardly be sur- 
passed in the kingdom. This gallery conducts 
to the richly ornamented chapel, which is re- 
dolent of the fragrance of the cedar wood 
employed in its furniture and decorations; the 
altar-piece, sculptured by Caius Gabriel Cib- 
ber, is formed of the fluors and marbles of 
Derbyshire, and has been designed to repre- 
sent Faith, Hope, and Charity ; the latter figure, 
however, is awanting. The carvingsin woodare 
reputed to be the work of Grinling Gibbons, 
and the paintings are by Verrio, and are gene- 
rally considered the most successful efforts of 
his pencil. The family occupy the gallery of the 
chapel during service, connected with which is 
the music room containing the chapel organ. 
Without enumerating the suite of State- 
rooms, through which visitors are conducted, 
we may observe that they are spacious, lofty, 
and elegantly furnished; many of them contain 
portraits of distinguished characters, by the 
great painters who have flourished since the 
reign of Charles II.,* and all of them abound 
with specimens of carvings in wood by Gibbons 
and by Watson, a Derbyshire artist, scarcely his 
inferior, although less known.t Nothing can be 
imagined more beautiful than these decorations, 
There is, particularly, a net containing dead 
game, by Gibbons, which exhibits the perfec- 
tion of the art, whilst fruit and flowers, carved 
with a delicacy which rivals the production of 
nature herself, are flung around in the most 
graceful manner—here hanging in elegant fes- 
toons from the ceiling, and there suspended on 
the walls and by the sides of the doors. ‘ All 
the wood carving in England,” says Allan, 
Cunningham, “fades away before that of 
Gibbons at Chatsworth. The birds seem to 
live, tae foliage to shoot, the flowers to ex- 
pand before your eye. The most marvellous 


* To these the present Duke has added an extensive col- 
lection of the works both of ancient and modern masters, for 
which an appropriate gallery has, we understand, been re- 
cently fitted up. 

+ The obscurity of Watson may be chiefly owing to his 
exclusive employment at Chatsworth; it is not improbable 
that he was aided by designs furnished by Gibbons. Be this 
as it may, it is a singular fact, that while the egree:ucnts 
and payments made to Watson and other artists have been 
carefully preserved. there are no entries or records to inti- 
mate that Gibbons was employed at all in the execution of 


and who have here rung an endless succession 


the carvings actually ascribed to him here. 
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work of all is a net of game; you imagine at 
the first glance that the game keeper has hung 
up his day’s sport on the wall, and that some 
of the birds are still in the death flutter.” 

The Library is a splendid room, fitted up in 


ja style of great magnificence, and enriched 


with a most extensive collection of books, and 
with the chemical collection and apparatus of 
the celebrated Henry Cavendish.* The chim- 
ney piece, of statuary marble with wreathed 


* The Hon. Henry Cavendish, son of Lord Charles Cav- 
endish, nephew to the third Duke of Devonshire, and great- 
uncle to the present Duke of Devonshire, died on the 24th 
of February, 1810, at his house at Clapham. His remains 
were removed from thence to be privately interred in the 
family vault, in All Saints’ Church, Derby. This gentleman 
had rendered himself familiarly conversant with every part 
of Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy: the principles of which 
he applied, nearly fifty years ago, to an investigation of the 
laws on which the phenomena of electricity depend. Pur- 
suing the same science, on the occasion of Mr, Walsh’s ex- 
perimeut with the torpedo, he gave a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the remarkable powers of electrical fishes; pointing 
out that distinction between common and animal electricity, 
which has since been amply confirmed by the brilliant dis- 
coveries in galvanism. Having turned his attention v 
early to pneumatic chemistry, he ascertained, in 1766, the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now called hydrogen gas. 
On this discovery, many curious experiments, and particu- 
larly that of aerial navigation, have been founded. In the 
same path of science, he made the important discovery of 
the composition of water by the union of two airs; and thus 
laid the foundation of the modern system of chemistry, 
which rests principally on this fact, and that of the decom. 
position of water, announced soon afterwards by M. Lavoi- 
sier. As the purity of atmospherical air had been a subject 
of controversy, Mr. Cavendish contrived essential improve- 
ments in the method of performing experiments with an 
eudiometer ; by means of which, he was the first who showed 
that the proportion of pure air in the atmosphere is nearly 
the same in all open places. The other and much larger 
portion of our atmosphere, he sagaciously conjectured to be 
the basis of the acid of nitre; an opinion that he soon 
brought to the test by an ingenious and laborious experi- 
ment, which completely proved its truth ; whence this air 
has now very generally obtained the name of nitrogen. So 
many and such important discoveries spread his fame 
throughout Europe, and he was un-versally considered as 
one of the first philosophers of the age. Among the labours 
of his later days, is the nice and difficult experiment by 
which he determined the mean density of the earth; an 
element of consequence in delicate calculations in astronomy, 
as well as in geological enquiries. Even in the last year of 
his life, at the advanced age of seventy-seven, he proposed 
and described improvements ia the mauner of dividing large 
astronomical instruments; which, though not vet executed, 
promise very great advantages. These pursuits, together 
with readings of various kinds, by which he acquired a deep 
insight into almost every topic of general knowledge, formed 
the whole occupation of his life, and were, in fact, his sole 
amusement. The love of truth was sufficient to fill his 
mind. From his attachment to such occupations, and the 
constant resource he found in them, together with a shyness 
and diffidence natural to his disposition, his early habits 
had been secluded. His manners were mild, his mind firm, 
his nature benevolent and complacent. He was liberal 
without being profuse, and charitable without ostentation 
He possessed great affluence, which was to him rather a 
matter of embarrassment than of gratification ; but however 
careless about its improvement, he was regular in its man- 
agement and direction. He was born October 10, 1731, and 
died in 1810, at the age of 79, leaving the greatest sum in 
funded property which perhaps any person ever possessed, 
amounting to £1,200,000. His writings on subjects of 
science appeared in the Philesovh. Trans. of 1766 and subse- 
quent years. 


foliage columns, is surmounted by a large mir- 
ror fixed in veined marble jambs. The win- 
dows are formed of immense plates of glass, 
almost ,imperceptibly joined, and appear, at 
first sight, as if open to the lawn; the recesses 
between them and the ends and west side of 
the library, are fitted up with mahogany book- 
cases, having mirror pannels overthem. Above 
these a gallery surrounds the room, supported 
by bronze columns, and guarded by a balus- 
trade of the same metal, to which there is an 
ascent by a secret staircase in the wall. In 
addition to the appropriate and splendid furni- 
ture, the library is adorned with two porphyry 
vases from the quarries at Elfdalen in Sweden, 
placed on pedestals of black marble, from the 
Duke’s mills at Ashford, which are exquisite 
specimens of this fine production of the Peak. 
An honourable station has also been assigned to 
two remarkable fossils of extraordinary beauty ; 
the one a specimen of Fel-spar from Labrador, 
the other Dogtooth spar, enshrining copper 
pyvites from his Grace’s copper mine at Acton, 
near the river Dove. Connected with this 
apartment are the ante and the cabinet libraries, 
both of which are fitted up with corresponding 
elegance. 

As a further illustration of the general 
magnificence of the State rooms, we may 
observe, that the dining room is nearly sixty 
feet in length, twenty-five feet wide, and the 
same in height; it is lighted by five windows 
of plate glass ; the door frames are of alabaster, 
with which the walls are also lined; the whole 
are enriched with gilt mouldings, and the piers 
between each window are inlaid with plate 
glass mirrors, extending from the floor to the 
ceiling. When illumined by the splendid 
chandeliers, a thousand lights are reflected from 
the gorgeous array of massive plate —the col- 
lars, stars, and tiaras of brilliants—and the 
brighter eyes of the fair and noble guests 
who here partake the hospitalities of Chats- 
worth. The pencil rather than the pen must 
be employed to describe the dazzling splendour 
of such a scene. 

Among the numerous additions to Chats- 
worth, which will long remain a lasting me- 
morial'of the talent and genius of Sir Jeffry 
Wyatville, and the taste and munificence of 
the sixth Duke of Devonshire, the noble 
Sculpture room claims the pre-eminence; it is 
upwards of one hundred feet in length, thirty 
in width, and twenty-two feet high; the walls 
are lined with the most chaste and delicate 
Derbyshire marble, and the light is admitted 
from the ceiling; but the beauty of the room 
is eclipsed in the contemplation of the unri- 
valled assemblage of the exquisite works of 
art which adorn its interior. To this collec- 
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tion the chisel of Canova has contributed 
largely; one of the most remarkable is the 
statue of Madame Letitia Buonaparte, the na- 
tural ease and grace of which, and the taste and 
disposition of the drapery, are inimitably fine. 
A bust of Petrarch’s Laura, by the same artist, 
is full of excellence, and exhibits a most 
touching expression of countenance, in which 
loveliness, purity, tenderness, and affection 
are blended together. Even a brief delineation 
of the remainder would, however, greatly ex- 
ceed our limits, and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with a copy of the list of sculp- 
tures, printed for visitors to the hall. In addi- 
tion to those named, there are the follow- 
ing :— 


A statue of Mary Queen of Scots, in Maltese stone, 
by Westmacot. 

Venus Filatrice, or the Spinning Girl, by Schadow. 

Bust of George the Fourth, by Chantrey. 
the Duke of Devonshire, a colossal statue, by 

Campbell. 
Canova, a colossal statue, by himself. 
Alexander, by Rennie. 
——— Lord George Cavendish, by Nollekins. 
——— Lady Cavendish, by ditto. 
the late Duke of Devonshire, by ditto. 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, by ditto.- 
——— Hon. Charles James Fox, by ditto. 
Buonaparte, a colossal statue, by Canova. 
—— Alexander, a colossal statue, an antique. 
Ariadne, an antique. 
Apollo, a colossal statue, an antique. 
Homer, Sappho, Venus, and Faninis. 
——— Palius Augustus, and eight other antiques. 
—— Vitellius, and five other antiques. 
Lucius Verrus, a colossal statue, an antique, 
copied from the original one in Rome. 

The head of a Bacchante, by Gott. 

The head of a Bacchante, by Canova. 

Hebe, by Canova. 

Ceres Lores, by Canova. 

A Vestal. 

Cupid and Psyche, by Finelli. 

Mars and Cupid, a colossal statue, by Gibson, a pupil 
of Canova. 

Venus and Cupid, the latter extracting a thorn from 
the foot of the former, by l'enerani. 

Copy of the Venus de Medici, by Canova. 

Endymion, by Canova. 

Germanicus and Agrippina, two antiques, purchased 
at Wanstead House. 

Greyhound and Whelps, by Gott. 

Latona, with her two children, Apollo and Diana. 
She is represented as having entreated Jupiter to change 
the people of Caria into frogs, for having insulted and 
refused her a draught of water; this exquisite group is 
by Pozzi. 

Rattle of Castor and Pollux, with Lynceus and Idas, 
by Schadow. 

Castor and Pollux carrying away Phebe and Talaira, 
daughters of Leucippus, who were to have been married 
to Lynceus and Idas, by Schadow. 

Talthybeus and kurybates, two of Agamemnon’s he- 
ralds, taking away Briseis from Achilles, by Thorwaldsen. 

The death of Achilles, by Albacini. 

Venus Musidora, by Wyatt. 

Venus Genetrix, by Thorwaldsen. 

Two scenes from Homer’s Iliad, by Thorwaldsen. 

Egyptian’s Head, in Derbyshire black marble. 

Two light coloured urns, from Verona, rare. 

Several Vases, particularly a large and beautiful one by 
Barteleina, which is worthy of notice. 

Two remarkably fine Lions, each weighing four tons, 


carved out of solid blocks of statuary marble, nine feet 
long by four feet high. 

Antique Marble. 

Adonis and his Dog. 

Discobolus. 

Table of green Siberian Marble, given to His Grace by 
the Emperor of Russia. 

The Emperor Nicholas and his Empress. 

Mars, a colossal statue, by Rennie. 

The Princess Borghese, Buonaparte’s sister, by Camp- 
bell 


Ganymede, by Tadolini. 
Cardinal Gonsalva, by Thorwaldsen. 
Cupid wounded, by Trentanova. 
Bronzes. Peter the Great, on horseback, Mercury, 
Bacchus and Socrates. 

Casts of Rousseau, Hobbes, and three other heads. 

In the Sculpture room are also displayed a 
great variety of antique and modern columns 
of jasper, verde and giallo-antrio, breccia, 
alabaster, and marbles of every name; splendid 
tables of Labrador spar, Siberian jasper, and 
antique fragments of bassi releivo, of rare and 
surpassing interest. Passing over a room de- 
voted to the display of an extensive cabinet of 
fossils and minerals, collected by the late 
Duchess of Devonshire, and classified by 
White Watson, Esq., F. L. S., of Bakewell, 
we hasten to an inspection of the richly em- 
bellished pleasure grounds, which, with the 
gardens, extend over eight acres, and have 
been laid out in lawns, shrubberies, fountains, 
and cascades, under the direction of Mr. Pax- 
ton, of merited celebrity in landscape garden- 
ingand horticultural science. His most remark- 
able improvement is the erection of a large 
tropical conservatory, in general design resem- 
bling the nave and side aisles of a cathedral. 
Its height is sixty feet; length two hundred 
and seventy two feet ; and width, one hundred 
and twenty feet; and it occupies above an 
acre and a quarter of ground. The entrances 
are at the ends, through porches treated as 
greenhouses; and through it a carriage drive 
is made, forming part of a general drive 
through the pleasure-grounds. This vast con- 
servatory rises from a glade in a lofty wood, 
nearly in the centre of the pleasure grounds; 
and, according to the experience of Mr. Loudon, 
is ‘ unquestionably the largest structure of the 
kind in existence or on record.” “It is 
heated by six fires, all of which, and the means 
of access to them, the places for fuel and ashes, 
are underground ; and the chimneys carried in 
a tunnel up the side of a hill to a distance of 
nearly a furlong, so that not the slightest ap- 
pearance of artificial heating, or smoke or 
sheds, is visible either within the house or ex- 
terior to it.”"** The whole has been designed 
by Mr. Paxton; and Mr. Loudon reports 
highly of “ the scientific, elegant, and substan- 


* Gardner’s Magazine, August, 1839, 
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tial manner, in which it is executed.” Within 
this airy structure magnificent aloes, stupendous 
palms, talipats, bananas, and other giants of 
tropical vegetation are luxuriating ; with flocks 
of tropical birds, heightening, with their bril- 
liant plumage, the enchantment of the whole 
scene ! 

The Arboretum (the only one seen by Mr. 
Loudon, of sufficient size,) is flourishing. 
“Near the palace, many auracarias and deodar 
cedars are planted, alternating with Portugal 
laurels, trained on stems six feet high, with 
heads cut into round balls, so as to resemble 
orange trees,” as treated in the gardens of the 
Tuilleries and at Versailles. A new line of 
separation has been formed between the plea- 
sure-ground and the park: it consists of 
miniature terraces, rising one above another, 
planted with tender climbers and other orna- 
mental shrubs, trained to a trellis, and covered 
with a blue-striped canvas curtain during win- 
ter and spring nights. The grand cascade has 
also been extended and improved. 

In the kitchen-garden there is usually much 
earlier forcing, grapes being required at table 
all the year round; and in winter and spring, 
three thousand pots of strawberries are forced 
annually. The vines in the vineries are classi- 
fied: thus, we have one house filled with the 
Cascon Hall muscat, another with Hamburgh 
grapes, the common wmuscat, Frontignan, &c. 
By these, and similar arrangements with green- 
gage plums, Flemish pears, &c. the manage- 
ment is so simplified, ‘‘that even the number 
of bunches of grapes that each vine is to bear, 
or dozens of fruit that are to be allowed to re- 
main on each wall-tree, after thinning, are 
predetermined by Mr. Paxton the preceding 
autumn or winter, according to the strength of 
the tree and the ripeness of the wood.” Mr. 
Paxton’s improvements in building hot-houses, 
with ridge and furrow roofing, are likewise very 
important. 

Both the grounds and the park are rich in 
forest scenery, and abound with rare specimens 
of the beech, the chesnut, and the elms, among 
the younger striplings of which, are several 
planted by the hands of royal visitors, who 
‘have been the guests of Chatsworth, including 
' the King of Denmark, the present Emperor 
'of Russia, when Archduke Nicholas, and Her 
| Majesty, when Princess Victoria. 
| Another interesting object is the erection of 
; four stones of a Doric column from Cape Col- 
|onna, in Greece, brought to this country by 
Sir Augustus Clifford, who presented them to 
his noble relative, the proprietor of Chatsworth. 
They are placed upon a square base of stone ; 


and in three of its sides is inserted a tablet of | 


appropriate lines, from the pen of Lord Mor- 


peth :— 
“ These fragments stood on Sunium’s airy steep 
They rear’d aloft Minerva’s guardian shrine;” 
Beneath them roll'd the blue Aigean deep, 
And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 


Such was, e’en then, their look of calm repose, 
As wafted round them came the sounds of fight; 

When the glad shout of conquering Athens rose 
O’er the tae track of Persia’s broken flight. 


Though clasped by prostrate worshipper no more, 
They yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson here; 

Though distant from their own immortal shore, 
The spot they grace is still to freedom dear.” 

We cannot more appropriately terminate this 
notice of Chatsworth, than by quoting the de- 
lightful poetical prose of Mr. Rhodes, to whose 
elegant description of Peak Scenery, and to 
Mr. Glover’s Peak Guide, we are indebted for 
many interesting particulars in the foregoing 
sketch. Mr. Rhodes, in a reminiscence of his 
last visit to Chatsworth, observes, that it revived 
the recollection of one of the most delightful 
days he ever passed within the precincts of the 
Peak of Derbyshire. 

“The morning,” he says, “was cheerless 
and unpropitious, and the whole of the land- 
scape on both sides of the road was obscured 
by a thin sprinkling of rain, which was con- 
tinued without the least intermission from the 
town of Sheffield to the village of Edensor, 
where, on our arrival, the sun broke out with 
unusual splendour; the clouds suddenly dis- 
persed, and the moisture spread on all around 
us was soon dissipated by the warm rays of the 
sun. The shower had fallen with a dewy soft- 
ness, and the leaves of the trees and the grass 
in the meadows were every where gemmed 
with lucid drops, that sparkled with light. As 
these disappeared, the foliage had a brighter 
glow, and the verdure assumed a fresher and 
a livelier green; the air had an additional 
sweetness, and every breeze that blew, loaded 
with the fragrance of a thousand flowers, came 
upon the senses with a delicious softness. As 
we strolled through the park every object we 
beheld appeared to feel the influence of so 
delightful a transition: the deer, and the vari- 
ous groups of cattle which every where adorned 
the scene—the birds that sported among the 
branches of the trees—the swallows as they 
skimmed the air or dipt the wing in water, 
seemed all inspired with new life and actuated 
by a more elastic impulse. The myriads of 
insects that but a few hours before had no evi- 
dent existence, were sporting in the beams of 
the sun, richly enjoying a state of being, which, 
though brief, was full of happiness. We 
participated in the general felicity, and 


gladly resigned ourselves to that luxury of 
feeling—that fulness of enjoyment—which 


marble, upon which are inscribed the following | pervaded all around us: we rambled through 
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the house, the park, and the gardens, in that 
frame of mind which peculiarly fitted us to 
derive pleasure from every thing we saw. 
Some groups of well-dressed females, who 
were perambulating the grounds, apparently 
as happy as ourselves, imparted animation and 
elegance to the sweet scenery of Chatsworth 
Park : I know not that I ever beheld the fair 
forms of nature under a more lovely and cheer- 
ing effect. On our return from the top of the 
cascade, where a water-temple stands, which 
might with peculiar propriety be dedicated to 
the God of Mischief, we seated ourselves be- 
neath some tall spreading limes, by the side of 
a little lake of water as clear and unruffled as 
a mirror, from whose polished surface the sur- 
rounding objects were reflected with a fresher 
and a brighter colouring than nature herself 
had on. Suddenly the lake became partially 
agitated, an effect evidently produced by an 
impulse from beneath: shortly there burst from 
the surrounding bubbles a pillar of water, that 
rapidly ascended to the height of more than 
ninety feet: this column, as it left its parent- 
bed, was white as the foam of the ocean; up- 
wards, it became one connected and transpar- 
ent pillar, and when, at its extreme altitude, 
it separated into falling particles, it formed a 
gracefully-descending line, through which the 
rays of the sun passed, converting every drop 
of water as it fell into a lucid gem. The mo- 
tion, and the rapid play and change of light 
with which the descent was accompanied, pro- 
duced an effect brilliant and sparkling beyond 
conception ; and a graceful arch of vivid col- 
ouring, clear and beauteous as the rainbow in 
the sky, was thrown upon the banks of the 
lake and on the light foliage of the trees that 
adorned its margin. It was indeed a fairy 
scene of beauty and of brief delight, and like 
some lovely vision of enchantment, while we 
gazed upon it, it faded and passed away.” 


HOSPITAL MISERIES. 
(Translated from the Russian, for Bradshaw’s Journal.). 


Nicolas Stepanowitsch, a wealthy lord, who 
resided in the vicinity of Moscow, wishing to 
distinguish himself, and to acquire the repu- 
tation of generously expending his fortune, 
had founded an hospital for the sick of his vil- 
lage. The Governor of the province, during 
a circuit through that part of the country, had 
intimated to Stepanowitsch that he intended to 
dine and pass a day with him. The lord, de- 
lighted with so honourable a distinction, invited 
all his neighbours, and made every eepeenen 
for the reception of his Excellency. 

“But am I to be eternally waiting for 


the doctor,” said Nicolas. ‘‘Troschka, go» 
and tell him I have been out of patience, wait- 
ing for him these two hours.—Ah! I see him.— 
My dear Doctor Iwanowitsch, there is no way 
of speaking with you.” 

‘“‘T ask your pardon for my delay,” said the 
doctor, saluting Rosslaw and Surski; ‘“ I have 
come to visit the hospital.” 

“‘ It is for that very purpose I have sent for 
you. Well, is every thing in order?” 

believe so.” 

“ That’s right, that’s right. In the province 
there has been a great talk of my hospital; we 
must be careful not to belie our reputation 
before his Excellency. Is the pharmacy in 
order, and well arranged ?” 

“ Every thing is as usual, Nicolas Stepano- 
witsch.” 

“ Every thing is as usual! I must be more 
explicit and clear—it is to-day that the Go-|. 
vernor is coming! Hear me now, my dear 
sir—we must put the best leg forward.” 

“T have had the honour to inform you that 
every thing is in order.” 

‘* But in the hospital ?” 

“ The floor and the ceiling are washed,—the 
linen is clean—” 

“ Have they also taken care to hang over the 
beds the labels, indicating the nature of the 
diseases 

“« Although that is not altogether necessary, 
since the hospital contains but ten beds, I have 
hung up three labels, in order to please you.” 

“* Are the inscriptions in Latin ?” 

“In Latin and Russian.” 

“ That's right, that’s right; and how many 
patients have we ?” 

‘“* At present, we have not one.” 

“What! not a single one?” exclaimed Ste- 
panowitsch, in the greatest consternation. 

““No, my lord; two days ago I sent away 
the last—it was the coachman, Elias.” 

* And why did you send him away ?” 

“* Because he was cured.” 

“And who told you that he was cured? 
—how did you know that? Is it possible ?— 
not a single patient!” 

“*My dear friend, what harm is there in 
that ?” said Surski. 

‘“*How can you ask such a question? You 
hear—not a single patient! Must I show 
empty rooms to the Governor? Go, my dear, 
Doctor Iwanowitsch; God bless you! you) 
bring me pretty news, indeed!—not a single 
patient 1” 

“In the name of heaven, what would you 
have me do?” 

“What would I have youdo? Allow me 
to ask one single question—for what do you| 
obtain your remuneration? Every year you 
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receive a thousand rubles, with apartments, 
food, and an equipage—and not a single pa- 
tient! Is that the way to behave ?—what does 
this mean? I must allow that my sister was 
in the right—see what it is to take a Russian 
doctor—not a single patient! Oh, my God, 
my God! Indeed you are too good; I thank 
you very much. You have given me a fine 
treat—not a single patient! Bravo, my Rus- 
sian doctor, bravo! But, cost what it may, I 
will have a German doctor,—yes, sir, a German 
doctor! We shall have plenty of patients 
then. Merciful heavens! nota single patient! 
Yes, laugh, gentlemen, laugh; you have not 
a hospital to show the Governor!” 

“What do you think of it, doctor?” said 
Surski; ‘‘ could we not procure some sham pa- 
tients, to help us out of this difficulty ?” 

‘Indeed, that is an ill-timed pleasantry.” 

“T speak seriously. The Governor will not 
examine the patients too closely; the great 
point is, that the beds be not empty.” 

“ That is not a bad idea. Troschka, tell my 
steward to come here immediately.” 

‘What is your project ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

“Listen: perhaps we may yet find a way 
of getting out of this difficulty. It does not 
require much reflection—it is no great matter 
to lay in bed a whole day.” 

“What ?—you wish 

“Silence, do not disturb me. It is good! 
I am decided. Doctor, in the name of heaven, 
go home; but never let this happen again. We 
will find a way to have patients without him. 
Listen, Parfen,” continued Nicholas, address- 
ing himself to the steward, who had arrived ; 
“it is true, then, that we have no patients in 
the hospital at the present moment ?” 

“Thank heaven, my Lord, we have nota 
single one.” 

‘“* Thou art a fool—an ass—to the very mar- 
row. Merciful heavens!—what! must I show 
the bare walls to the Governor? 1 must abso- 
lutely have some patients; do you understand 
me ?”’ 

** Good, my Lord; but where would you have 
me get them ?” 

“ That is of no consequence; but have them 
I must.” 

“ Very well, my Lord.” 

“Hear, Parfen—you are very much al- 
tered ; are you really quite well?” 

“Oh yes, my Lord, and I thank God for it.” 

* You would do weli not to neglect yourself. 
I assure you that you look very bad in the 
eyes—in fact, Parfen, you are ill. Will you 
not allow me to cure you ?” 

‘Oh, my gracious master, Nicholas Stepano- 
witsch, have pity on me. Unquestionably 
you will find sick folks enough without me.” 


“| doubt not; but go and find them,—lose 
no time.” 

‘“‘ But what are your orders, if I should find 
any body that will not come willingly ?” 

** Fool! must we ask their leave? Go, run 
through the village, and bring to the hospital 
the first person that you see, whether he will 
or not. Perhaps I am not master on my own 
estate !” 

“Unquestionably, my Lord; but would it 
not be as well if I were to look out for some 
half-dead men for this job ?” 

‘‘ That is not a bad thought; at all events, 
you must mind to take none but sickly-looking 
persons. There is only the Dropsical Section 
for which we have need of a man very big or fat.” 

“* Allow me, my Lord, to propose the sexton ; 
he is of a very respectable corpulence, and his 
face is admirably bloated.” 

‘‘ That is right ; endeavour to persuade him.” 

warrant you, for a ruble and a half, he 
would be for twenty-four hours not merely 
sick, but dead, if you wished it.” 

‘“* Give him a ruble in silver. But do’nt you 
know of any attenuated wretch for the Con- 
sumptive Section ?” 

‘Oh dear, ves; it could not happen better. 
The cobbler Andrew has fot a bit of flesh on 
his bones—you could not find a second like 
him in all the village.” 

“Ah! that is true, that is true! You speak 
of gold, my dear Parfen; I will not forget you, 
only see that every thing is quickly arranged. 
Already we have two patients ; as to the others, 
I leave them to your choice. But above all, 
desire them to be quite easy while they are in 
the hospital, 

Certainly, my Lord.” 

- That they do not make the least move- 
ment, that they do not take off their cotton 
caps, and that they moan most piteously.” 

** Just so, my Lord.” 

‘“* Now go, and may heaven assist you! You 
laugh, Surski. I know very well how ridicu- 
lous this is ; but what can I do? I wish to be 
distinguished for something. My neighbour 
Burkin has a stud equal to mine; the princess 
Sorin has an orangery more extensive than 
mine ; but nobody has ever yet dreamt of 
having an hospital. Is it not so, my friend? 
Besides, these things are now the fashion—no, 
it was not the fashion that I was going to say—”’ 

“* According to the spirit of the age,” in- 
terrupted Surski. 

“Yes, according to the spirit of the age. 
An hospital, brother, do you see, is an econo- 
mical establishment,—that is to say—what do 
they call it ?—stop—” 

Philanthropic,” said Surski. 

‘“‘ That’s it, that’s it,—philanthropic ! 


And 
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these establishments are now in vogue. Who 
knows, when the Governor has seen it, 
perhaps its fame may reach the ears of the 
Emperor, and then in fine, man purposes, 
and God disposes—what is to be, will be. 
But only think if I were to show an empt 
hospital, what the consequence would be!” 

The guests had now arrived, and were 
seated at table. After dinner they followed 
their host into the garden, from whence they 
repaired to the orangery, the stud, and the 
hospital. The Doctor, engaged in a conver- 
sation with his bride, Pelagie, whom he was 
endeavouring to persuade to defer the day 
appointed for their marriage,—after having 
followed the company into the orangery, re- 
mained there with his friend Surski, to whom 
he had confided his troubles. In the midst of 
their conversation, Surski exclaimed, 

** But I must go and see our host. See how 
agitated my master is!—What is the matter 
with you, Nicholas Stepanowitsch,”’ added he, 
running to meet him. 

“What is the matter!” replied Nicholas, 
with a half-stifled voice. ‘‘ Nothing, absolutely 
nothing. I am to be for ever dishonoured, 
ruined, buried alive—nothing but that.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“You do well to ask me! Ah, blessed 
saints! at least give me time to breathe,—the 
fools! the dogs! the knaves !” 

“You frighten me, tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

“A trifle, I tell you. All my cares, all 
my anxieties, the vast sums I have lavished on 
my hospital, all are gone to the devil!—a 
learned doctor !—he a doctor!—he is but a 
scoundrelly barber. This moment he shall 
leave my house.” 

“Oh! oh! it is your hospital that troubles 
you ?” 

“My hospital! what hospital? I will no 
longer have a hospital. To-morrow I will 
demolish this cursed building; I will not leave 
one stone upon another.” 

** But tell us at least the cause of such great 
excitement.” 

“ The cause is, that I have been mortally 
chagrined, that is all. Just imagine me show- 
ing all my establishment to my guests; and 
the hospital in its turn. First of all we entered 
the pharmacy ; they all admired the good order 
which prevailed—the boxes, the gallipots, were 
all ranged, like soldiers, rank and file. It was 
a pleasure to behold it. The noble Marshal 
loaded me with compliments; he said I was 
a liberal-minded proprietor, the benefactor of 
my race, and that this establishment was an 
honour to the government. I bowed,—I 
thanked him,—and I thought within myself, 


‘Wait, my friend; you shall see something 
worth seeing when you enter the patients’ rooms, 
We entered — the corridor was all right and 
clean; no fault could be found. ‘ First Class— 
Chronic Disorders,’ cried the Steward ; ‘ Room 
No. II1.—Dropsical Patients.’ I opened the 
door—I cast my eyes upon the bed—and I 
saw—I know not what I saw—I saw the flesh- 
less, consumptive Andrew! I backed out of 
the room, and went -to the other door. The 
Marshal himself read the inscription: ‘ Room 
No. II.—Consumptive Patients.’ I entered, 
and the others followed me, and . Indeed 
I thought the earth would open under me. 
By heavens !—the fat sexton. ‘ How long 
have you been troubled with consumption?’ 
inquired the Marshal, laughing. ‘For ten 
years,’ replied the sexton. ‘ Poor wretch! you 
seem to suffer very much,’ said the fool Burkin, 
Suffer, indeed !—a belly as big as a water-butt. 
The Marshal could no longer restrain himself 
—the company burst out into roars of laughter. 
As for myself, I know not how I managed to 
get off, for I have no remembrance of any 
thing that happened afterwards, until the very 
moment that [ met you.” 

“ But what great harm is there in that ?”’ 

**Can you ask me sucha question! How do 
you think I can show myself after such an 
occurrence ?” 

“‘Oh, my dear sir, how can they imagine 
that you hire patients at so much the day? 
The labels have been misplaced,—that is all.” 

** You think then that I may say = 

“Certainly. What is more simple than that 
one of the stupid boys about the place has taken | 
one bill for another. But I will go and see | 
the company. Go in yourself, and explain | 
the error that has been committed ; and if you} 
wish to make them leave off laughing, laugh | 
louder than them all together.” 


OR, BENEVOLENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
(By Mrs. 


| 
| 
THE NURSE CHILD; | 
| 


Yopley, Authoress of ‘Cottage Comforts,’ ‘The | 
Young Folks of the Factory, &c.) 

(Continued from our last.] | 

For two or three years after the death of} 
Mr. Seymour, the little family at the cottage | 
still struggled on, retaining their respectability | 
of appearance, and a considerable portion of their | 
accustomed comforts ; and this almost entirely in | 
consequence of that elasticity of aptitude and. 
energy, which seems peculiarly conferred on fe- | 
males,to fit them for their especially allotted task; | 
not merely of bearing the vicissitudes and ills of 
life themselves, but of soothing and supporting 
others under them. Joseph Mansfield was) 
neither an idle, an unkind, nor an extravagant | 
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husband; and yet, when his health and spirits 
failed, and circumstances in general were not 
as propitious as formerly, and every article of 
daily consumption had more than doubled its 
accustomed price, it did not seem to excite his 
surprise that his wonted comforts were conti- 
nued to him, or to present itself to his mind 
that they were the produce of his wife’s un- 
wonted labour and sacrifices. 

The little girl was becoming, though not less ex- 
pensive, more companionable and useful. While 
attending to her household cares, Mrs. Mans- 
field had instilled into the child the principles 
of thriftiness and care, and had taught her to 
do many little things, by which, although tri- 
fling inthemselves, children might learn to save 
their mothers many a valuable minute, and, at 
the same time, greatly increase their own plea- 
sures, and be acquiring valuable knowledge. 
She could dust the parlour, wash up the tea 
things, fetch the milk, feed the poultry, gather 
up the eggs, weed the flower beds, and though 
in these and similar employments, she was at 
first allowed to ‘make believe” at helping, it 
was not very long before she really did help, 
and took upon herself a little daily round of 
duties. From her kind nurse she also received 
the rudiments of reading, needle-work, and 
knitting. Inthe former, for want of suitable 
books, her progress was not great, but she 
soon obtained a pretty good notion of needle- 
work, and in knitting, she became a proficient ; 
so much so as to beemployed in knitting socks 
for a shop in M , the neighbouring town; 
and great was the little girl’s delight, when 
her own earnings amounted to money enough 
to buy her a pair of stout shoes, which she 
greatly needed. Perhaps the thought then 
began to possess her infant mind, that if so 
much work was necessary to procure the means 
of supplying one of her wants, her kind bene- 
factress must have worked a great deal more to 
supply them all, for she seemed daily more 
and more sensible of her obligations, and more 
earnestly desirous of being able, in some de- 
gree, to requite the kindness she received. It 
was not one of the least arduous, or least ac- 
ceptable of her services, that of entertaining 
her ‘‘ daddy,” as she was taught to call him, 
when either the weather, or indisposition, pre- 
vented his going abroad to work. On these 
oceasions he would sink into gloom, bordering 
upon melancholy, from which nothing seemed 
to arouse and divert him so much as the prattle 
of the child. She sometimes even succeeded 
in inducing him to go out and try to work in 
the garden, when he had fancied himself quite 
unable to do so. Such an effort invariably 
proved beneficial to his health and spirits, as 
well as a relief to his anxious partner, who 
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sometimes, and not without reason, appre- 
hended that he might become altogether dispi- 
rited and helpless. 

When Hannah was in her seventh year, and 
poor Mrs. Mansfield began to comfort herself 
by thinking that the chief difficulties of sup- 
porting her had been surmounted, and that 
there was now little reason to apprehend that 
she should be compelled to relinquish her be- 
nevolent undertaking, a new and unexpected 
reverse was experienced. Lord sold the 
estate, which was not hereditary, and a new 
family took possession of it. Most of the old 
tenants were displaced, and all who, like the 
Mansfields, had held situations under the old 
occupants. The new comers had people of 
their own to put into all such places. Several 
months’ notice, however, was given, and a fair, 
indeed, liberal allowance, was made for any im- 
provements made by the tenants, at their own ex- 
pence. The cottage had been kept in the nicest 
order, not merely the visitors’ parlour, but the 
rooms occupied by the family. This had been done 
almost entirely by Mrs. Mansfield herself, and 
little had she thought, when she was colouring or 
painting a room, or putting up shelves, that 
she was working for other people; she did 
think that she was settled there for life; how- 
ever, she was one of the sort to make the best 
of things as they are; and when the first feel- 
ing of grief and disappointment at leaving the 
cottage had subsided, she rejoiced at having 
done as much on the premises as she had, for, 
as she often observed, ‘‘she had not bestowed 
a brush of paint or whitewash, or a nail in a 
roof, for her own convenience, that was not at 
least paid for twice over.” She could not but 
wish that poor Joseph had retained his former 
energy and delight in the garden, and then 
they might have had much more to receive than 
they had; but the few pounds that did come, 
though a poor compensation for leaving the 
place, provided for the expenses of removal, 
and the purchase of such things as were neces- 
sary on entering a new habitation. 

On leaving the fishing cottage, Joseph Mans- 
field engaged himself to a respectable tradesman 
in the neighbouring town, to take care ofa small 
farm, or rather a few fields and a barn—for the 
concern was so small as hardly to be dignified 
with the name of a farm. It seemed rather 
hard for Mansfield, who had once been a mas- 
ter farmer, to go out as a day labourer, and 
for his wife, who had been the mistress of two 
or three servants, to take in needlework and 
washing, and occasionally to go out to a day’s 
ironing ; but it was a great satisfaction to know 
that they were not reduced in circumstances by 
their own misconduct. They were enabled to 
bow to the wise and gracious, though myste- | 
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rious, dispensations of their heavenly Father, 
and to acknowledge that they had still abun- 
dant cause of gratitude and confidence. The 
recent removal proved, in some respects, an 
advantage. Living close to a town, Mrs. 
Mansfield was enabled to obtain constant em- 
ployment ; and a sense of duty and fidelity to 
his employers, proved a useful stimulus to her 
husband, and impelled him to many an hour 
of cheerful labour, which, had he felt himself 
his own master, would probably have been 
yielded to morbid gloom. Little Hannah, too, 
was essentially benefited by the exchange, as 
she had now an opportunity of regularly at- 
tending a Sunday school, where her progress 
was rapid and satisfactory, and where she was 
furnished with books, which opened a new 
source of delight, both to herself and her bene- 
factors. Mrs. Mansfield, wherever she was em- 
ployed became greatly respected; and without 
any effort on her part, an interest was awakened 
in behalf of her little protegé, who was, in 
consequence, generally supplied with clothing. 
Miss Bird, an excellent young lady, daughter 
of Mansfield’s employer, and an active Sunday 
school teacher, became particularly interested 
in the little girl, and in addition to the instruc- 
tion afforded on the Sabbath, devoted several 
hours in the week to teaching her writing, 
arithmetic, and grammar. The docility of the 
child and her thirst for knowledge, at once en- 
couraged her kind teacher, and secured her own 
improvement. In the course of two or three 
years after being admitted to these privileges, 
Hannah, in general knowledge, was not greatly 
behind young persons of her own age, who 
had been several years at professed schools ; 
she was also so well instructed in common 
things as to be essentially useful to Mrs. Mans- 
field, both in assisting her in her various en- 
gagements at home, and keeping house during 
her absence;—she had ceased to be reckoned 
a burden, and was deemed rather a valuable 
auxiliary, especially so, on occasions of illness. 
Mrs. Mansfield spoke with gratitude of the good- 
ness of Providence, in giving them that dear child 
to be such a comfort to their declining years, 
If reminded of the kindness they had formerly 
shewn to a poor little forsaken orphan, both 
Mansfield and his wife always declared they had 
been abundantly recompensed; that she was an 
orphan they had long ceased to doubt, especially 
since Mr. Bird, who frequently visited London, 
had made enquiry at the War Office, and had 
found reference to several officers of the name 
of John Evans, one of whom had died of 
sickness, another had fallen in such or such a 
battle; one had been taken prisoner, and 
one was described as missing. There was 
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as the father of Hannah; but it was most prob- 
able that he was amongst the thousands, who, 
during that dreadful war, were swept away from 
the earth by the besom of destruction, and the 
little family learned,—what all of us would find 
it our wisdom and our happiness to Jearn,—to 
cultivate thankfulness for, and enjoyment in, the 
circumstances by which they were actually sur- 
rounded, and not to waste the spirit and feel- 
ings in useless lamentation after what was irre- 
trievably past and gone, or in vain anticipations 
of what, in all probability, would never be, 

ealized. Good Mrs. Mansfield was blessed | 
with a large portion of that contented and 
cheerful spirit which is, indeed, a continual | 
feast; and the constant manifestations of 
which, shed a benign influence on those around | 
her. The child—children are naturally happy; | 
life to them is new, and replete with sources of 
enjoyment, but too often imaginary wants and 
unnecessary troubles are created for them by | 
false indulgence, or by the irritability and caprice | 
of those who govern them; thus happiness is | 
marred, and they acquire peevish, turbulent, | 
repining dispositions—the child imbibed the 
spirit of contentment, and acquired the habit 
of finding out and enjoying the best of her 
circumstances, instead of magnifying and mur- | 
muring at the worst; and poor Joseph, though | 
naturally, perhaps, of a more gloomy tempera- 
ment, learned trom the example of his wife, 
sometimes at least to forget his troubles or to 
dwell upon his miseries. The little circle had 
one Sunday evening been unusually happy, 
reading together several Psalms of gratitude 
and praise, the 23d, 34th, 103d, 145th, and | 
catching the sentiments and spirit of these de- 
lightful and inspired compositions,—they were 
led to apply them to their own circumstances, 
—to speak of the benefits with which they were 
daily loaded, the goodness and mercy that had 
followed them all their days, and their expe- 
rience that all things, even the most seemingly 
adverse, work together for good to those who 
love God. Perhaps these grateful reflections 
were not altogether unmingled with a sigh for 
severed connexions and disappointed hopes, 
for the most vigorous exercise of faith is not 
perfectly free from a mixture of unbelief, and 
even those who know and observe most of the 
ways of God, have not risen above the need 
of that quieting declaration, ‘‘ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” 

Among the advantages of their present situa- 
tion, Mrs. Mansfield spoke of the conveni- 
ence and comfort of their abode, on account 
ofaccessibility to profitableemployment through 
the week, and to the privileges of public wor- 
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“Yes,” said the little girl, “if we had stayed 
at the cottage, I should never have known 
kind Miss Bird, who teaches me such nice 
things, and, though we have not such a fine 
parlour here, we can be quite as warm and 
comfortable ; and now, mother, you are not 
in fear of company breaking the china, or 
writing on the paint.” ‘‘ But our beautiful 
garden, Hannah!” said Mr. Mansfield, with a 
sigh. The little girl fixed her eye upon him, 
and an expression of sadness began to over- 
shadow her countenance, when the cheerful 
matron, with happy adroitness, interposed ; 
“To be sure it was a delightful garden, but 
then, you know, Joseph, how often you have 
overworked yourself to keep it in order, and 
how you used to fret if you had been poorly, 
and had not done things just in the right time. 
We have garden enough now for our own use 
and enjoyment, and not so much care.”—‘‘ You 
are right, Rachel, it is all for the best. Well, 
you need not stay up for me, but I must go 
down to the farm to look after some ewes, for 
the nicht is rather chilly.” With affectionate 
solicitude, the wife reached down her husband’s 
great coat, tied her shawl round his neck, 
(woollen comforters had not then come into 
fashion) supplied the lanthorn with a piece of 
candle that she judged would last an hour or 
two, and enjoined her good man to hold a piece 
of ginger in his mouth, to keep the cold from 
his stomach. ‘The usual time of retiring to 
rest had arrived, but Mrs. Mansfield felt dis- 
posed to sit up for her husband’s return, and 
the little girl, being in a wakeful mood, begged 
permission to stay with her at least a part of 
the time. Her request was granted, and the 
time improved by reading another chapter in 
the Bible. After doing this, as she turned 
over the leaves of her own little Bible, she cast 
her eyes on the register of her birth, and 
having observed that there were entries of a 
similar kind on the first leaf of the large family 
Bible, she begged to exercise her newly-ac- 
quired power of reading hand-writing in the 
perusal of them. Mrs. Mansfield consented, 
though with a sigh, for those lines contained 
the records of successive bereavements which 
had pierced her to the quick. There is, how- 
ever, a joy in grief—a pleasure in calling up 
painful recollections—and the good woman in- 
dulged herself, as well as chained the attention 
and interest of her affectionate young auditress, 
by relating the brief history of the various sub- 
jects of those entries; their beauty, their in- 
telligence, their endearments, their sufferings 
and death; and a lock of hair, or a favourite 
plaything, was exhibited, which the fond mo- 
ther had preserved as a precious memorial of 
each. But there was one named William, ‘‘son 


of Joseph Mansfield and Rachel his wife, born 
at Kingston, October 25th, 1786,” which did 
not, like all the rest, bear the affecting addition, 
‘this child died—”. The difference naturally 
excited youthful curiosity, and led to the sim- 
ple enquiry, “‘ Oh, mother, and what became 
of little William?” The question touched a 
heart-thrilling string. Mrs. Mansfield, so re- 
markable for habitual composure, became so 
agitated as to frighten the child, who ran to the 
cottage door to call for assistance, but was 
recalled by the firm voice to which she was ac- 
customed to yield implicit obedience, which 
bade her shut the door and compose herself, 
for that there was nothing the matter. A few 
minutes of silence ensued—the child waiting 
in trembling anxiety, while her friend was 
evidently making a vigorous effort to regain 
her wonted tranquillity. At length she ad- 
dressed the child, in tones of mingled firmness 
and tenderness :—‘‘ My dear Hannah, young 
as you are, I perceive that, in addition to all 
his other mercies, God has given you to be my 
friend; He means that I should tell you the 
griefs that have hitherto been lodged within my 
own bosom, and that your sympathy should 
be my solace. What became of that dear boy 
I know not, nor whether he is living or dead. 
I charge you never to mention his name, or 
ask a question about him, in my husband’s 
presence; but when we are alone, you may 
speak of him. It will afford me relief to do 
so, for grief shut up is like a fire burning in 
the bones. My William, my eldest, was a 
fine resolute lad, but his heart was upon the 
sea. He never could be induced to take to the 
farming business, though his poor father tried 
every thing that either persuasion or authority 
could do to induce him ; for then we had a good 
farm, and it was likely we might have done 
well in it for ourselves and our children, and 
it was natural for his father to wish to bring 
him forward. William was a good boy, and 
handy. He would do whatever his father bade 
him, and he would do it better than a man 
grown, but all the while it was easy to see that 
his heart was not in it. What he did was done 
solely in obedience to his father, and without 
any delight in the work. His leisure hours 
were always spent on the brink of the river, 
watching the navigation, and talking with the 
barge-men, especially one, who having been a 
sailor, could tell him about sea voyages. When 
in the company of this man, all his spirit was 
roused, and he discovered so much arduous 
enterprise and resolution, that the old man 
often said he was a native born sailor, and that 
all the world could not make a land-lubber of 
such a noble fellow. Such remarks tended yet 


more to stimulate his eagerness for the sea, but 
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neither his father nor myself could bear the 
thought of yielding him to the dangers of the 
sea-faring life. At length, old Trueman pro- 
posed, by way of a holiday, to take him one 
voyage to London. As he was not to be absent 
more than ten days or a fortnight, we reluc- 
tantly consented, hoping that the bustle of 
London, and the sight of real ships, might cure 
him of his fancy. He returned in safety, much 
delighted with his enterprize: but from that 
time, though he said less about going to sea, 
he was evidently more thoughtful, and spent 
all his leisure time in reading. He was a good 
scholar—better than most farmers’ sons, for 
having lived three or four years with his grand- 
mother, in M , he had attended at the 
grammar-school, which is free to all the in- 
habitants. The books he read were chiefly 
about the voyages and perils of sailors. Perhaps 
I did not look into them so much as I ought 
to have done, but my time was fully occupied 
with my farm and family. About that time 
began our troubles. ‘There were two dread- 
fully unfavourable seasons in succession; our 
crops failed, we had heavy losses among our 
cattle and sheep, and, for the first time in his 
life, my poor husband was obliged to beg a 
delay in his rent. This was granted, but it 
just set the agent on thinking that we might 
easily be unsettled. He was trying hard to get 
out all the small farmers, and get all the land 
into one great concern. At last he succeeded. 
When my poor husband saw what it would 
come to, he said, in a gloomy mood, that the 
boy might as well go to the sea as stay at home 
and starve; and about the same time he cor- 
rected him very sharply for some trifling fault, 
and the poor silly boy took his father at his 
word, and went away. When the poor fellow 
was first missing, his father went off to M ‘ 
expecting to find him with old Trueman, 
and as he ascertained that the boat had 
started for London late the previous night, 
he made sure that cur poor boy had gone with 
it, and on his return told me that it was so, 
for he was loth to distress me, as I was just 
then expecting to be confined. True enough, the 
boy went with the barge, but what became of him 
afterwards we never could learn, for while at 
Wapping, old Trueman, sailor as he was, going 
along a plank from the barge to the shore, on 
a dark foggy night, slipped into the river and 
was drowned. Oh! it seems all like a dismal 
dream to me—the loss of my boy, and the 
birth of my twins, and our leaving the farm, 
and my poor Joseph having a frenzy fever, and 
remaining for months in a state of derange- 
ment, and escaping from home, and coming 
back almost naked and starved, and declaring 
that he had seen poor William drowned; and 


then his becoming calm, and our being placed 
in the cottage, and our losing the twins, and 
then you, my child, being sent just at the 
time to fill up their place. Ah, we can speak 
of them and find comfort, but poor Mr. Sey- 
mour, that is dead and gone, and the other 
doctor that visited my husband when he was 
deranged, charged me never to let the name of 
poor William be mentioned in his hearing, for 
it was that, that would, in all likelihood, set 
him off again.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE ANNUALS FOR 1842. 


[We were somewhat disappointed in looking over the 
contents of Mr. Hood's Comic Annual, to find that it 
consisted principally of his late clever contributions to 
Colburn’s Magazine and Bentley's Miscellany, which 
have long since been read and laughed over by every 
lover of genuine humour; and the only new feature 
they here assume is in the addition of some excellent 
illustrations by Mr. John Leech, an artist, by the way, 
who is rapidly rising in public estimation. We are 
willing to attribute this lack of originality to the indis- 
position of the author, who offers an amusing apology in 
his preface, for the non-appearance of his laughter- 
exciting budget for Is41, and facetiously contradicts 
the current (/) reports that he had turned coster- 
monger, and quitied the world—of letters, or enlisted, 
like Coleridge, inw the dragoons, by informing us, that 
he wes really bargaining by the help of Father Mathew 
and Bernard Kavanazh, elias Temperance and Abstin- 
ence, fora renewed lease of life and literature, the first 
fruits of which he now offers to the public. As a fair 
specimen of the result of his retirement, we give an 
excellent letter on 

AUTOGRAPHS, | 


“To D. A. A, Esq., Edinburgh. 
“ An Antograph. 

**Sir,—I am much flattered by your requests 
and quite willing to acce‘le to it; but, unluckily, 
you have omitted to inform me of the sort of 
thing you want. Autographs are of many 
kinds. Some persons chalk them on walls ; 
others inscribe what may be called auto-litho- 
graphs, in sundry colours, on the flag-stones. 
Gentlemen in love delight in carving their 
autographs on the bark of trees; as other idle 
fellows are apt to hack and hew them on tavern 
benches and rustic seats. Amongst various 
modes, I have seen a shop-boy dribble his 
autograph from atin of water on a dry pave- 
ment. The autographs of the Charity Boys 
are w-itten on large sheets of paper, illumi- 
nated with engravings, and are technically 
called ‘pieces.’ ‘The celebrated Miss Biffin 
used to distribute autographs amongst her 
visitors, which she wrote with a pen grasped 
between her teeth. Another, a German phe- 
nomenon, held the implement with his toes. 
The man in the iron mask scratched an auto- 
graph with his fork on a silver plate, and 
threw it out of the window. Baron Trenck 
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smudged one with a charred stick; and Silvio 
Pellico, with his fore-finger dipped in a mixture 
of soot-and-water. Lord Chesterfield wrote 
autographs on windows with a diamond pencil. 
So did Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Draco, when Themis requested a few 
sentences for her album, dipped his stilus in 
human blood. Faust used the same fluid in 
the autograph he bartered with Mephistopheles. 
The Hebrews write their shpargotuA back- 
wards; and some of the Orientals used to 
clothe them in hieroglyphics. An ancient 
Egyptian, if asked for his autograph, would 
probably have sent to the collector a picture of 
what Mrs. Malaprop calls ‘ An Allegory on the 
Banks of the Nile.’ Aster, the archer, volun- 
teered an autograph, and sent it bang into 
Philip’s right eye. Some individuals are so 
chary of their hand-writing as to bestow, when 
requested, only a mark or cross ;—others more 
liberally adorn a specimen of their penmanship 
with such extraneous flourishes, as a corkscrew, 
a serpent, or a circumbendibus, not to mention 
such caligraphic fancies, as eagles, ships, and 
swans. Then, again, there are what may be 
called Mosaic autographs—i.e. inlaid with 
cockle-shells, blue and white pebbles, and the 
like, in a little gravel-walk. Our grand- 
mothers worked their autographs in canvass 
samplers ; and I have seen one wrought out 
with pins’ heads on a huge white pin-cushion— 
as thus:—‘ Welcome sweat Babby. Mary 
Jones.’ 

“When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk 
requested his autograph, and explained what it 
was, namely, ‘a couple of lines or so, with his 
name to it,’ he replied, that he would leave it 
to her in his will, seeing as how it was ‘ done 
with gunpowder on his left arm.’ 

‘““There have even been autographs written 
by proxy. For example, Dr. Dodd penned 
one for Lord Chesterfield; but to oblige a 
stranger in this way is very dangerous, consi- 
dering how easily a few lines may be twisted 
into a rope. According to Lord Byron, the 
Greek girls compound autographs as apothe- 
caries make up prescriptions,—with such mate- 
rials as flowers, herbs, ashes, pebbles, and bits 
of coal. Lord Byron himself, if asked for a 
specimen of his hand, would probably have 
sent a plaster cast of it. King George the 
Fourth and the Duke of York, when their 
autographs were requested for a keepsake,— 
royally favoured the applicant with some of 
their old Latin-English exercises. With regard 
to my own particular practice, I have often 
traced an autograph with my walking-stick on 
the sea-sand. I also seem to remember writing 
one with my fore-finger on a dusty table, and 
am pretty sure [ could do it with the smoke of 


a candle on the ceiling. I have seen some- 
thing like a very badly scribbled autograph 
made by children with a thread of treacle on a 
slice of suet dumpling. Then it may be done 
with vegetables. My little girl grew her auto- 
graph the other day in mustard and cress. 
Domestic servants, I have observed, are fond 
of scrawling autographs on a teaboard with the 
slopped milk ; also of scratching them on a 
soft deal dresser, the lead of the sink, and 
above all, the quicksilver side of a looking- 
glass—a surface, by the by, quite irresistible to 
any one who can write, and does not bite his 
nails. A friend of mine possesses an auto- 
graph— KRememBer Jim Hoskins’—done with 
a red hot poker on the back kitchen door. 
This, however, is awkward to bind up. Ano- 
ther—but a young lady—possesses a book of 
autographs, filled just like a tailor’s pattern 
book—with samples of stuff and fustian. The 
foregoing, sir, are but a few of the varieties ; 
and the questions that have occurred to me in 
consequence of your only naming the genus, 
and not the species, have been innumerable. 
Would the gentleman like it short or long? 
for Doppeldickius, the learned Dutchman, wrote 
an autograph for a friend, which the latter pub- 
lished in a quarto volume. Would he prefer 
it inred ink, or black—or suppose he had it 
in Sympathetic, so that he could draw me out 
when he pleased? Would he choose it on 
white paper, or tinted, or embossed, or on 
common brown paper, like Maroncelli’s ? 
Would he like it without my name to it—as 
somebody favoured me lately with his auto- 
graph in an anonymous letter? Would he 
rather it were like Guy Faux’s to Lord Mon- 
teagle (not Spring Rice), in a feigned hand? 
Would he relish it in the aristocratical style, 
i. e. partially or totally illegible? Would he 
like it—in case he shouldn’t like it—on a slate? 
With such a maze to wander in, if I should not 
take the exact course you wish, you must 
blame the short and insufficient clue you have 
afforded me. In the meantime, as you have 
not forwarded to me a tree or a table,—a 
paving-stone or a brick-wall,—a looking-glass 
or a window,—a teaboard or a silver plate,— 
a bill-stamp or a back-kitchen door,—I pre- 
sume to conclude, that you want only a common 
pen-ink-and-paper autograph; and, in the 
absence of any particular directions for its 
transmission,—for instance, by a _ carrier- 
pigeon—or in a fire-balloon—or set adrift in 
a bottle—or per wagon—or favoured by Mr. 
Waghorn—or by telegraph,—I think the best 
way will be to send it to you in print.—I am, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
“Tuomas Hoop.” 
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Original Poetry. 
INCHMAHOLM. 
A FRAGMENT. 


“The Lake of Menteith is a beautiful, circular sheet of 
water, surrounded by the richest woods and adorned by 
two islands, on which the ruins of ancient buildings are 
still to be seen. The larger and more easterly island, 
called Inchmaholm, consists of five acres, and is decorated 
by the ruins of the Priory of that name, which was 
founded by King Edgar. There is still standing a great 
part of the walls, with oue arch, on the north, in the most 
elegant style of Gothic architecture. There are several 
trees of ancient and large growth upon the island; in 
particular a number of Spanish chesnuts, which were 
certainly planted before the Reformation, and some of 
which are seventeen feet in circumference at six feet 
above the ground. 

Queen Mary resided for some months at the Priory, 
when a child of five years of age, during the devastating 
invasion of the English, 1547, and was afterwards removed 
directly to France.”—Chambers’ Picture of Scotland, 


Inchmaholm! thy groves respond 
To the breezes o’er thee is 
Mournful music floats around, 
Loudly clear—then gently dying. 


Now the silver orb of night 

Tips the tiny wavelets dancing, 
Joyous in her soften'd light, 

Gently back her pale beams glancing. 


Inchmaholm! at such an hour, 
Come o’er thee dreams of other days, 
When proud hall and lady’s bower 
Echoed the minstrel’s cheerful lays? 


Ancient Isle! say, do the shades 
Of friends long gone frequent thee still ? 
Well known footsteps tread thy glade— 
Familiar sounds thy echoes fill ? 


Sometimes swells the midnight mass 
From yonder hoary ruin’d fane ? 
Whilst forms dim and shapeless pass, 
In haste the viewless choir to gain ! 


Scotland’s Queen, whose hapless lot 
From pity claims resistless tears— 
Say, does she too haunt this spot, 
Scene of her earliest, happiest years ? 


Gentle shade ! the place, the hour, 
Are sacred to thy mournful plaint ; 
The very woods and waters pour 
Their tribute sad, in murmurs faint. 


For, sure, “tis more than fiction old, 
That Nature hath a living tongue, 
Whose language words can not unfold, 
Sublimest strains have left unsung. 


And if indeed that voice divine 
Can ever reach the mortal ear; 
If, happy, near some favourite shrine, 


It linger oft—'tis surely here ! W. D. 


Mr. Walker tells a story of George Selwyn, 
who happening to be at Bath when it was 
nearly empty, was induced, for the mere pur- 
pose of killing time, to cultivate the acquaint- 


ance of an elderly gentleman he was in the 
habit of meeting at the rooms. In the height 
of the following season, Selwyn encountered 
his old associate in St. James’s Street. He 
endeavoured to pass unnoticed, but in vain. 
‘What, don’t yourecollect me?” exclaimed the 
cuttee ; ‘‘we became acquainted at Bath, you 
know.” “ Trecollect you perfectly,” replied Sel- 
wyn, ‘and when I next go to Bath I shall be 
most happy to become acquainted with you 
again.” 


What an unaccountable medley of strength 
and weakness isman! Lord Bacon, it is said, 
fell back inanimate at the occurrence of an 
eclipse. The astute and erudite Erasmus was 
alarmed at the sight of an apple. Bayle, the 
great lexicographer, swooned at the noise made 
by some water as it escaped, drop by drop, 
from a cock. Henry of France, the third of 
that name, though he had driven his enemies 
before him at Jarnac, trembled from head to 
foot, at the sight of a cat. When a hare crossed 
the celebrated Duke d’Epernon’s path, his 
blood stagnated in his veins. The masculine- 
minded Mary of Medicis fainted away when- 
ever a nose-gay was in sight. A shudder over- 
came the learned Scaliger on perceiving cresses, 


Ivan the Second, Czar of Muscovy, would 
faint away on seeing a woman; and Albert, a 
brave Field-Marshal of France, fell insensible 
to the ground, on discovering a sucking pig 
served up at his own table! 


Judge Brackenford, in reprimanding a cri- 
minal, amongst other hard names, called him 
a scoundrel. The prisoner replied, ‘‘ Sir, I am 
not so great a scoundrel as your honour 
takes me to be.” ‘ Put your words closer to- 
gether,” said the judge. 


An Irish peasant, on a little ragged pony, 
was floundering through one of the bogs, when 
the animal, in its efforts to push through, got 
one of his feet into the stirrup. ‘ Ah! now,” 
said the rider, “if you are going to get up, 
it’s time for me to get down.” 


Mutvat Ostication.—A tradesman’s let- 
ter to a debtor :—“ Sir, if you will favour me 
with the amount of my bill, you will oblige 
me: if not, I must oblige you.” 
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